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NCE more the attempt to dramatise a novel has 
resulted in a play which is of doubtful interest 
to those who have not read the story, and is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory to those who have; and this time the 
faults of the dramatisation are the novelist’s own, since 
he is his own playwright. We cannot accuse Mr. Wilkie 
Collins of misunderstanding his own story, and of rob- 
bing it for the stage of its most important dramatic 
elements ; he, if any one, must know where he intended 
the chief interest of his plot to lie, and he must 
not be contradicted when he practically maintains 
that the backbone of the romance is found in a study 
of the phenomena of somnambulism. But the author’s 
fair immunity from criticism of this nature can- 
not prevent our consciousness that in re-writing his 
novel for the stage Mr. Wilkie Collins has not done 
justice to what we may, out of deference to his views, 
call its non-essential elements. We cannot forget the 
picturesque colour which was given to the whole set of 
circumstances connected with the loss of the famous 
diamond by the hovering presence of those three self- 
sacrificing Indians, whose whole. life had been devoted 
to the recovery of their idol’s precious gem. We cannot 
forget how the somewhat commonplace efforts of Sergeant 
Cuff and his amateur assistants were dignified by the 
mystericus subtlety of the force against which they 
were contending. We cannot forget how necessary to 
the elaboration of the puzzle was the romantic conduct 
of poor Rosanna Spearman, in that weird scene on 
Shivering Sands, how essential was the two-years’ inter- 
val between the loss and the discovery of the Moon- 
stone, and how singularly skilful was the manner in 
which we were led up to the scientific experiment 
which was needed by us, as by those who watched it, to 
confirm suspicion that amounted almost to certainty. 
And yet whilst, sadly to the disadvantage of the drama 
produced last night at the Olympic Theatre, we remem- 
ber all this, we must not leave out of sight the facts 
that in many respects the play is most effectively and 
ingeniously constructed, nor that in its progress it 
reaches at least one climax such as takes the house by 
storm. 

Descending into detail, we may call to mind that the 
history of The Moonstone commences in the novel with 
a prologue, in which we are told how the diamond was 
originally “ looted ” from an Indian temple, at the cost 
of the lives of the Brahmin priests who defended it. 
Then comes the possession of the diamond by the 
heroine, Miss Rachel Verinder, and its mysterious 
disappearance on the very day after that young lady 
has taken possession of her valuable legacy. ‘This is 
followed by a search after the jewel, which resembles 
the children’s game of hunt-the-slipper, inasmuch 
as the Indians are perpetually watching outside the 
charmed circle of the country house to pounce down 
on him or her who has forestalled them in the 
theft. The reader does not know till long afterwards 
that the person who has taken the jewel from Miss 
Verinder’s cabinet is her cousin, Franklin Blake. He 





cannot in the least account for the strangely contra= 
dictory manner of Miss Verinder, all the time the search 
is being made, or for the share of Rosanna Spearman, 
the housemaid, in the plot. He, like the characters of 
the story, is perpetually lead off on a false scent; and 
when Mr. Blake discovers, upon almost irrefragable 
testimony, that it must have been he who opened the 
cabinet on the memorable night of the robbery, 
the surprise is complete and genuine. The testing 
of the theories which have been formed upon the 
subject, by making Mr. Blake walk in his sleep 
once more, enables us to see for the first time the 
details of the singular occurrence; and inasmuch as 
there were no eye-witnesses of the whole affair, its repe- 
tition has for the reader no suggestion of staleness or 
superfluity. Following this comes naturally enough the 
reconciliation of Mr. Blake with his cousin Rachel, by 
whom, on the evidence of her own eyesight, he had been 
suspected of the mean crime of theft ; whilst upon the 
scoundrel who took advantage of Blake’s sleep-walking 
and carried off the the moonstone, poetic justice is 
invoked by the instrumentality of the Indians, who, after 
months of patient waiting, ruthlessly murder him and 
bear off their prize. The book concludes with a most 
effective hint of the fine, bold purpose which has given 
dramatic life and being to all its otherwise unworthy 
complications ; and we learn how, their mission accom- 
plished, the Brahmins restore to their idol his sacred 
stone, and contentedly wander forth, outcasts upon the 
earth, by reason of the pollution which the execution of 
their holy task entailed. The moonstone has exercised 
over the whole story its magic spell, and the influence 
has been maintained from first to last. 

Turning to the play, we find the moonstore degraded 
to the comparatively ordinary position of a valuable 
gem, supposed by family superstition to bring bad luck 
to its owner. In Act I., a certain local prophet, in the 
person of Dr. Candy, prepares us for the sleep-walking 
of the hero, Franklin Blake, on the ground that after 
suddenly putting down his cigars, he eats supper and 
drinks spirits for the first time in his life. The 
motive of the play is thus found at the bottom 
of Mr. Blake’s tumbler of grog. The act closes 
with the somnambulism, for which we have been 
openly prepared. Blake takes the diamond, though 
merely to put it in a safer place, and he is seen to do 
so by its owner, who knows nothing either of his motive 
or of his condition. The next act contains the only 
powerful situation of the piece, that in which Mr. 
Blake, after being puzzled by Miss Verinder’s altered 
manner towards him, is horror-struck to find, on the 
evidence of his own dressing-gown, that he must 
in some sense be the thief. The third act, which 
should, we think, be greatly shortened and added 
to its predecessor, is merely an elaboration of the same 
situation. Miss Verinder upbraids her cousin—who, 
by the way, is also her accepted lover—with his mean 
conduct, and, on his remonstrance, cuts short the dis- 
cussion of the lost jewel with the words, “I saw you 
take it!” Mr. Blake on this falls to the earth in a 
fainting-fit, which is followed by an anti-climax in the 
announcement of the detective Cuff that he has found 
the moonstone. 
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When the curtain draws up on the last act, which 
takes place only twenty-four hours after the first, we 
know not only that the diamond is traced, but that it 
must have passed from the hands of the sleeping Blake 
to those of the real criminal, traced by the detective. 
And yet, knowing all this, we have to see the doctor’s 
experiment, by which, with the aid of the spirits-and- 
water and the supper, Mr. Blake is made to somnambu- 
late-once more. We are asked to watch with interest 
his slow descent of the staircase, his visit to the 
cabinet, and his abstraction of the gem. We know. 
as we have known throughout the play, exactly 
what is to happen, so carefully does the local pro- 
phet, by the help of an extract from Coombe, prepare us 
for the coming event. We know, and we would willingly 
take it all for granted, if we only were allowed a scene 
or two in which to get up some little human interest in 
the characters to which we have been introduced. The 
puzzle, shorn though it is of its cleverest intricacies, 
is fitted together with a neatness which occasionally 
provokes surprise; but we may strive in vain to care 
for its several pieces. We should as soon think of sym- 
pathising with the ivory combatants in a game of chess. 

The Moonstone is played at the Olympic in a single 
scene, which represents the inner hall of Miss Verinder’s 
country house. As, therefore, there is no change of 
locale in the four acts, the piece is played with two- 
minute intervals, except between Acts III. and IV. 
This scene itself is admirable of its kind, and, indeed, 
surpasses in its apparent solidity all previous efforts of 
the kind, except, perhaps, that of the staircase room in 
Perilat the Prince of Wales’s. Thereal staircase, real win- 
dow, and real belongings of the apartmentare contrived at 
once judiciously and carefully ; but it is to be feared that 
they have the disadvantage of painfully showing up 
certain very unreal episodes which take place in them. 
The overdrawn farce, for example, of the pious toady, 
Miss Clack—sadly over-acted by Miss Seymour—seems 
sillier than ever when she pins her preposterous tracts 
to such a substantial and genuine curtain; and the 
hybrid attire of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite, professional 
philanthropist — of whom Mr. Charles Harcourt can 
make nothing intelligible—looks singularly out of place 
in so suitably furnished an apartment. 

The best acting in the piece is, perhaps, that of Mr. 
W. J. Hill, as Betteredge, who will live in our memories 
as one of the most truthful representations of the oft- 
attempted old servant of the family yet seen upon the 
stage. Mr. Henry Neville, however, does all that he is 
allowed to do with Franklin Blake, a hero who has the 
misfortune to be seen twice in twenty-four hours suffer- 
ing from the effects of indigestion; and Miss Bella 
Pateman gives grace to Miss Verinder’s interest in 
her cousin, whilst she is forcible in her indignant 
struggle to tear an unworthy lover from her heart. 
Miss Pateman should, however, know that ladies in 
country houses do not come down to breakfast in 
dresses with trains of twenty furbelows, “which stretch 
out behind them half across an “inner hall.” Mr. T. 
Swinbourne, though he tries hard, does not suggest 
either Mr. Collins’ fancy policeman, with a passion for 
rose-growing, or the detective alluded to by remarks in 
the gallery. Detectives on the stage are risky people 
just now. 

Whether there be in The Moonstone the materials 
for a good play we cannot decide from the present 
attempt to dramatise it; but it was certainly not diffi- 
cult to judge that when the performance concluded last 
night the interest aroused by the earlier acts was not 
sustained in their repetition. Somnambulism is per- 
haps a good thing—upon the stage; so too is a detec- 
tive. But they are good things of whichit is easy to 
have too much. 


The Folly Theatre was reopened by Mr. Henderson 
on Saturday last with a programme which presented 





many claims to. favourable consideration. The brief 
sway of opera-bouffe has apparently come to an 
ignoble end, and the class of entertainment known as 
musical extravaganza retains only a waning popularity. 
It is a healthy sign of the times when a theatre so much 
identified with the latter form of amusement as the 
Folly reforms its ways, and relies on the attractions of 
legitimate opera and operetta. The three musical 
pieces produced on Saturday last were comic, and in 
some portions even farcical, but they were free from the 
flavour of opera-bouffe and extravaganza, were pro- 
vided with coherent plots, and were not disfigured by 
the can-cans, the break-down dances, and the music-hall 
vulgarities of which the theatre-going world has become 
so heartily tired. 

Up the Rwer, the opening piece, is an English 
adaptation, by Mr. Farnie, of an early operetta, by 
Hervé, entitled Un Drame en 1779, originally pro- 
duced at the Folies Nouvelles, Paris. The plot is 
slight. Tom (Mr. Bedford) resolves to “go up the 
river” on a flirting expedition. His wife Maria 
Miss V. Granville) has jealous fears, and arrives at 
helsea Pier before him. With the connivance of 
Slack, the pier-keeper (Mr. Power), she conceals herself 
in the ticket-office, and hears her truant husband avow 
his intentions. Explanations and a reconciliation en- 
sue, and the piece closes with an effective trio, in which 
the happy pair warble strains of love. The tenor song, 
* The Girl I Love is of Lowly Race,” was much ap- 
plauded, and still greater praise was due to the mock 
scend, sung more or less in tune by Miss Granville. The 
dialogue is well written, and the music is full of the 
brightness and vivacity always to be found in the com- 
positions of M. Hervé. 

The Sea Nymphs, which followed, is an adaptation 
of Lecocq’s Ondines au Champagne, produced in 1868 
at the Folies Marigny, Paris, and is more interesting 
from a musical than from a dramatic point of view. 
Coralie (Miss Kathleen Corri) and Pearline (Miss 
Cameron) are two sea-nymphs, who, by permission of 
Neptune (Mr. Ashford), have been allowed to visit 
terra firma for the purpose of completing their educa- 
tion. While at the young ladies’ seminary, Peckham 
Rye, they have exchanged vows of eternal affection 
with Jones (Mr. Bedford) and Smith (Mr. Drew), two 
ardent lovers, who follow them, and arrive in a diving- 
bell just in time to prevent the union of their mistresses 
to two sea monsters, Kraken (Mr. Lascelles) and 
Torpedo. Neptune, on the ground of Jones’s relation- 
ship to his old friend, Davy Jones, and in the belief 
that Smith must be the new “ First Lord” of the Ad- 
miralty, consents to give his two daughters to the new- 
comers, and the curtain descends on a lively “ Cham- 
pagne Chorus.” The music is graceful and melodious, 
and several of the thirteen numbers which it comprises 
are in the happiest vein of Lecocy. Specially worthy 
of mention is the vocal waltz, “ Ah, Dearest Earth,” 
sung with conspicuous taste and expression by Miss 
Corri. The adaptation is from the pen of Mr. 
Farnie. 

The Creole is the most important of the three novel- 
ties. Offenbach’s three-act opera of that name, produced 
in 1875 at the Bouffes Parisiens, has been compressed 
into one act, with five tableaux, and the best portions 
of the music have been retained. The spoken dialogue 
has been written by Mr. Reece, who has adhered closely 
to the original plot by Millaud, while enlivening the 
work with jokes and verbal witticisms, of which more 
than half are original. The lyrical portion is the work 
of Mr. Farnie, and is written in his best style. The plot 
is simple, but affords opportunities for the development 
of many comic situations. A certain Commodore (Mr. 
John Howson) has a daughter named Antoinette, whom 
he wishes to marry to his nephew, Réné (Miss Brom- 
ley), a reckless young soldier, who is secretly pledged to 
Zoé (Miss Munroe), a Creole widow, whom he had met 
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in the West Indies. Antoinette (Miss Cameron) is 
secretly pledged to Frontignac (Mr. Thomas), a timid 
young lawyer, who is despised and bullied by the Com- 
modore. The latter prides himself on his tactics in 
family affairs as well as in professional matters; but 
whenever his wishes are on the point of realisation, he 
is sure to be harassed by a three-gun signal from the 
Port Admiral to put to sea. He insists on marrying 
his daughter to Réné—the notaries arrive—the con- 
tracts are about to be signed—the three young people 
are in despair—the Commodore is triumphant—when 
the fatal signal is heard, and he is forced to resume his 
post on board his frigate La Blague. Reéné tells the 
two notaries that the marriage contract is to be made 
out in the names of Frontignac and Antoinette, 
and the two lovers are united. The wrath of 
the Commodore, which leads to many diverting 
situations, should be seen to be appreciated. The 
music is of the true Offenbachian type, light and 
piquant, but not remarkably original. The “ Lay of 
the Chicken,” sung by the two notaries, has a strong 
family likeness to the gensd’armes’ duet in Genévidve de 
Brabant. It was much applauded, in spite of some 
superfluous buffoonery introduced by the singers. Still 
more successful was the song of “The Warbling 
Cobbler,” the melody taken from Offenbach’s early 
operetta, Le Savetier et le Financier. This was ad- 
mirably sung by Mr. Howson, who interpolated several 
difficult falsetto cadenzas, which he executed with re- 
markable facility. One of the best things in the per- 
formance was the kissing song, “ Whispered in Kisses,” 
charmingly sung by Miss Cameron. If we are not 
much mistaken, the melody is borrowed from the Bébé 
of M. Jonas, and it is hardly fair that Offenbach 
should have the credit of it. The “ Grandpapa” song, 
sung by Miss Bromley in excellent style, was another 
striking success. Miss Munroe had good chances in 
the ballad, ‘‘ Memories,” and in a “ Hurdy-gurdy ” song 
(in which we recognised one of the principal airs in 
Hervé’s Alice de Nevers), but she spoiled her success 
by attempting florid embellishments, which she was 
unable to execute, and by her unfortunate tendency to 
sing out of tune. We have nothing but praise to give 
to Miss Bromley and Miss Cameron, and we recognise 
in Mr. John Howson a valuable acquisition to the 
comic operatic stage. His acting is genuinely comic, 
while free from exaggeration and vulgarity. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 
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AST week Mr. Irving appeared as Richard III. at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. The audience 

was very large and appreciative. ‘“ Apart altogether 
from the merits of the acting,” writes the accomplished 
critic of the Liverpool Daily Post, “ the debt of gra- 
titude due from lovers of Shakspere to Mr. Irving and 
the Bateman management of the Lyceum, for having re- 
stored the text of Shakspere, is very considerable, and the 
validity of the obligation, though it has been depreciated, 
cannot be gainsaid. Statements have been made that 
Mr. Macready, Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Calvert have pro- 
duced Shakspere’s Richard III. without foreign ad- 
mixture, but neither of them did so. Now, those who 
intelligently admire Shakspere are not easily persuaded 
that his work can be improved, and least easily will 
they be convinced of it by Colley Cibber’s additions to 
Richard III. These are coarse and melodramatic, and, 
even if acceptable to many generations of playgoers, 
are not consistent with a true Shaksperian taste. The 
Duke of Gloster enters almost as soon as the curtain 





rises, and in Mr. Irving’s person promptly impresses 
the audience with the general outline of the character, 
which is afterwards filled up line by line with consis- 
tency and vividness. Most gladly,do we record that 
Mr. Irving—whose instinct is very safe, because it is 
instinct, and not the creature of sensational preconcep- 
tions or determinations—attempts nothing super-subtle 
in the part of Richard. He makes Gloster more natural 
and less theatrical than the Richards of other actors, 
but otherwise does not alter the old conception, which, 
indeed, is written too clearly on the surface of the play 
to be mistaken by any unaffected student. Richard is 
simply a phenomenally unscrupulous, bad man—inae- 
cessible to pity and (except in a paroxysm arising out 
of a dream) to remorse, yet wincing under the most 
trifling reflections on his deformed shape; ruthless in 


putting out of the way all who can by any possibility 


interfere with his prospects; reckless in attributing 
their ‘taking off’ to others; utterly cynical in his 
outbursts, yet as fortunate as he is bold in winning 
upon all, male and female, whom he thinks it necessary 
to cajole. This is the Richard of Shakspere. This, 
with melodramatic flourishes and Cibberisms, is the 
Richard of all previous leading actors. This, without 
melodramatic flourishes and Cibberisms, is the Richard 
of Mr. Irving. Only once does his Richard part with 
his indifference to moral sensibility. It is in the tent 
scene in the fifth act. This is so arranged, decorated, 
and played as to heighten the remarkable incident of 
the King’s momentary prostration. Through the door 
of the tent is visible the star-bespangled, steel-blue sky 
of a beautiful night. The King enters, moody—moves 
about occupied with various minutie of well-con- 
ceived, commonplace detail, taking off this and 
that article of dress, brooding, drinking a cup of 
wine, standing musingly before a fire, planning with 
ink and paper, and finally, with a touch of unmistak- 
able human nature, going and leaning at the tent 
door, and looking out into the lovely night, before 
drawing the curtain across the aperture. All this is 
done by Mr. Irving with so little air of acting that the 
audience feel that the King is left alone for the night, 
and are impressed with the reality of the situation upon 
which the horrible fancies of the tyrant’s dreams 
are about to intrude. To assist their imaginations, the 
back of the tent becomes transparent when the King 
has fallen asleep, and there, floating in the clear night 
air, are seen the phantoms whose menaces of dawning 
vengeance rack him as he lies. He awakes, and a 
terrible frenzy seizes him. He soon flies to his favourite 
anodyne—a cynical derision of conscience. But this 
time it will not do. Conscience may still be a mere 
name to him; but his crimes are realities, and will 
obtrude upon the memory. For oncehe craves human 
sympathy. But he despairs. At the words, most 
poignantly pronounced— 


There is no creature loves me ; 
And if I die no soul shall pity me ! 


Mr. Irving sinks weakly down with his hand signifi- 
cantly, though accidentally, lingering with a clinging 
action on a cross which stands on the tent table. 
Nothing could give greater effect to this one submission 
of the cynical monster to the terrors of human feeling 
than Mr. Irving’s rendering; but he returns with 
all promptitude to the character’s proper vein, and 
brings out with rare pregnacy the lines which, seemingly 
& propos of nothing, Richard introduces into his 
address to his officers :— 


Let not our babbling dreams affright our souls ; 
For conscience is a word that cowards use, 
Devised at first to keep the strong in awe : 

Our strong arms be our conscience, swords our lawe 


If at any other times in the play Mr. Irving ‘as 
Richard III. is moved to real passion it is, as Shak- 
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spere shrewdly meant it to be, when any reference is 
made to his deformity. A priori, one might suppose 
his own physical traits would be an indifferent matter to 
a man.so keen and powerful in mind; in fact, physical 
traits are not lightly regarded by any, least of all by 
those who are ill-favoured. In the first scene, when, 
with a diabolical assumption of irresistible love infatua- 
tion, Richard has won over the Lady Anne—a passage 
which, by infusing infinite ardour into the suitor’s 
words and aspect, Mr. Irving makes less improbable 
than it has ever been before—what is it that fills his 
mind with triumph, or, at any rate, what form does his 
triumph take? He dwells on the fact that his personal 
disadvantages have not told against him. True, he 
does it mockingly, but it is suggestive that his mind 
occupies itself with this aspect of the incident. And 
there is nothing mocking—but rather there is deep 
envenomed resentment—when the young Duke of York 
utters a gibe at his uncle’s shape, and when, in the 
fourth act, Queen Elizabeth happens quite innocently to 
tell the King that there is no other way to win her daughter 
than to put on some other shape. Her back is turned 
to him at the moment, and he is momentarily convulsed, 
as it were, into an attitude of the direst rage and 
menace. Such is the hold the trivial reproach of de- 
formity has upon this callous prince, upon whom even 
remorse can obtain no real purchase except in his sleep. 
For the rest, Mr. Irving’s Crookback is pre-eminently 
skilful and pre-eminently successful in bringing out the 
cynical side of the character. To mock the ethics of 
every situation, to ridicule the very thought of virtue 
as a check upon any strong man’s will, to abound in 
ironic brutalities—these are Richard’s outward pecu- 
liarities, and Mr. Irving’s rare powers of comedy en- 
able him to enact them with extraordinary yet easy 
force. ‘ Why this it is when men are ruled by women’ 
—‘ We are not safe, Clarence, we are not safe’—* I'll 
have her, but I will not keep her long’—‘ Meantime, 
God grants that we have need of you’—‘*I would to 
Heaven my heart were flint like Edward’s, or Edward’s 
soft and pitiful like mine; I am too childish foolish 
for this world ’-—‘ God will revenge it “—‘ Amen, and 
make me die a good old man; this is the butt-end of 
a mother’s blessing’—‘ Yet touch this sparingly, as 
*twere far off, because, my lord, you know my mother 
lives’—* And came I not at last to comfort you ?’—‘ You 
speak as if I had slain my cousins’—these and 
many other lines, the force of which will be easily 
seen by the context, will long remain in the memo- 
ries of all who last night witnessed Mr. Irving’s rich 
impersonation of Gloster’s mingled hypocrisy and 
audacity. We need only add that in true royal majesty, 
where Richard comes out with real grandeur—in simu- 
lated rage, as in the great scene of Hastings’ sudden 
arrest—in elaborate artifice, as in the interview with 
the Lord Mayor—and in well-matured histrionic mani- 
pulation, as where, crowned and in the Royal robes, 
King Richard repels Buckingham and arranges for the 
murder of the princes, Mr. Irving is as powerful as in 
the pungent morsels of Gloster’s demoniacal wit he is 
sharp, and acrid, and humorous.” Richard III. gave 
place on Wednesday to the Lyons Mail, with Mr. 
Irving, of course, as Dubose and Lesurques. “If,” 
says the Albion, “these characters do not require 
appreciation or subtlety of conception, they test to the 
utmost limits the actor’s trained skill, an accomplish- 
ment too frequently underrated—even sometimes lost 
sight of altogether. Mr. Irving’s trained skill is re- 
markable for its quality and extent, and the manner in 
which he applies it is judicious toa degree. The audi- 
ence was very large, but not so large as on the Shak- 
spere nights.” The Lyons Mail was repeated on Thurs- 
day. On Friday Mr. Irving appeared as Hamlet, and 
on Saturday, when his engagement in Liverpool ter- 
minated, as Richard III. 


With regard to the other theatres in Liverpool, Miss 








Helen Barry played at the Prince of Wales’s in Led 
Astray; the Marble Heart, with Mr. Osmond Tearle 
and Miss Dora Usher as the sculptor and Malle. 
Marco, was the attraction held out at the Theatre 
Royal; Arrah-na-Pogue, thanks to the skill of Mr. 
Shiel Barry and Mr. Charles Sullivan, was revived with 
success at St. James’s Hall, and the Vokes family were 
in possession of the Amphitheatre. Mr. Buckstone 
entered upon his supplementary farewell engagement 
at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. “A well-filled 
house,” says the Scotsman, “ once more bespoke the 
interest felt in the comedian whose name suggests so 
many pleasant recollections, and with whom play- 
goers are so loth to part. The play was Mr. Tom 
Taylor's Overland Route. Mr. Buckstone, of course, 
took the part of the querulous Lovibond, and showed 
here and there enough of his old ‘ form’ to afford con- 
siderable. amusement.” Miss Jennie Lee’s remarkable 
performance of Jo created a deep impression at the 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle. The Daily Journal, instead 
of criticising the performance, advised the public to goand 
see it, adding, “ Well might Professor Blackie—answering 
a host of advisers who were troubled as to the awful con- 
sequences likely to result from his observations on the 
connection between the drama and public morals — 
write, ‘ Let them go and see Jo—a piece which, in the 
shape of a play, is as powerful a sermon on the grace of 
sacred pity as Leah is on that of Christian forgiveness ; 
and if they return from that exquisite performance with 
dry eyes, they will have good reason, instead of slander- 
ing play-actors, to look into their own spiritual state, 
and weighty cause to apprehend that their hearts may 
be as hard as their brains are soft.’” Mr. Carl Rosa’s 
English Opera Company were at the Tyne Theatre. 

Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s adaptation of Mr. Yates’ 
Black Sheep was played at the Alexandra Opera House, 
Sheffield. In the words of the Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph, “the story created considerable interest when it 
appeared in the pages of a magazine some years ago, 
and the acting version loses none of the dramatic effects of 
a very dramatic novel. The incidents turn on the murder 
of an American, and suspicion falling on an innocent 
man; but this tolerably old idea is so cleverly worked 
up that the interest in the drama is sustained to the 
very end.” Mr. J. H. Manley made a vigorous Stewart 
Routh. Mr. Craven Robertson’s Caste company were 
at the Theatre Royal. New Men and Old Acres was 
represented at the Theatre Royal, Belfast, in order to 
introduce Mr. G. W. Anson, who, to judge from 
the criticism of the Press, fell below expec- 
tation. To the News Letter it seemed that 
countless points of detail were left unnoticed in 
the impersonation. The comedy itself was not un- 
justly described by the same paper as “second only to 
the Two Roses in the construction of its plot and the 
cleverness with which its characters are worked out.” 
At the New Royal Opera House, Leicester, a season 
of English opera was commenced with Faust. Mr. 
Shelley was the hero, and, as Marguerite, Miss Alice 
May made what appears to have been a most successful 
début in a new walk of the drama. From her first 
appearance until the grand final apotheosis, says the 
Leicester Daily Mercury, her impersonation was in- 
creasingly successful, and the execution of particular 
passages proved that she was able to do justice in a 
considerable measure alike to the composer and his 
subject. 

Many actors and actresses who are esteemed by London 
playgoers meet the eye as we glance over the country. 
Mrs. Stirling was at Margate, Mr. Charles Mathews at 
Bradford, Miss Cavendish at York, Mr. Toole at Wor- 
cester, Madame Rose Hersee at Scarborough, Mr. Dillon 
at Dumfries, Miss Marriott at Barrow-in-Furness, Miss 
Massey at Aberdeen, Mr. Bandmann at Cheltenham, 
Mdlle. Beatrice at Bradford, Miss Bufton at Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Romaine Callendar at Dewsbury, Miss Kate 
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Santley at Birmingham, Mr. Collette at Edinburgh, 
Miss Florence Terry at Bristol, Mr. John Coleman at 
Bath, Miss Viola Dacre at Hanley, Mr. Loraine at 
Leeds, and Mr. Wybert Rousby at Plymouth. In 
Mammon Miss Swanborough and Mr. Vernon proved 
very successful at Dublin. 





IN PARIS. 





Sie directeur of the Gymnase, M. Montigny, is a 
man of by no means narrow sympathies. He is 
prepared to receive and produce a meritorious work in 
any walk of the drama, from a tragedy of the old 
orthodox dimensions down to a farcical comedy or a 
thorough-going melodrama. Consequently, the Gym- 
nase, unlike the majority of Parisian theatres, is 
not the home of a particular class of plays, 
and the fact is a little bewildering to the 
quidnunes who are erroneously supposed to be 
well informed as to the precise character of ap- 
proaching novelties. Formerly associated with the ro- 
mantic drama, the Gymnase startled everybody by 
bringing out the farcical Bébé, and in Pierre Gendron, 
the piece with which the season of 1877-8 has been 
commenced, the realism of the stage is pushed to a 
more than ordinary length. The scene is laid in and 
near a metal factory, of which the central figure, 
Pierre Gendron, is the overseer. The household of Pierre 
—an excellent specimen of the sturdy, honest French 
workman—is presided over by a comparatively young 
woman named Rosalie, who passes as his wife. The 
unpleasant nature of this position is aggravated by the 
fact that by an early marriage Pierre has had two 
daughters, now grown up. The elder, Madeleine, is on 
the point of leaving a convent in which she has passed 
some years; the other, Louise, a young lady with not 
very exalted notions of womanly. dignity, lives in 
her father’s house. Gendron has frequently pressed 
Rosalie to marry him, always, however, to meet 
with a distinct refusal. That she is deeply at- 
tached to him there can be no doubt, but for 
some unexplained reason she declines his offer. The 
secret is revealed to the audience when one Simon 
Louvart, having obtained a situation in the factory, 
appears on the scene. He had taken a criminal advan- 
tage of her during her girlhood, and, after passing some 
time abroad, mostly in prisons, returns with the idea 
of compelling her to live with him. Having ascer- 
tained that she has refused to marry Gendron, 
he suggests to the latter, as a reason for such 
refusal, that her affections are fixed upon another 
person. The shaft goes deep into Pierre’s heart, and 
Louvart is sanguine that the unfortunate overseer, 
maddened by jealousy, will offer Rosalie such violence 
as will compel her to leave the house. This hope not 
being realised, he contrives to enter the house and 
endeavours to carry her off. Pierre, hearing the 
struggle, comes in; Rosalie at length exposes 
Louvart’s villany, and the rascal would certainly 
not be permitted to leave the room alive if 
he were not arrested on a charge of murder. With 
the consent of Rosalie to become Gendron’s wife 
—a position which she had hitherto deemed herself 
unworthy to occupy—the curtain falls. The moral of 
this play, though not, perhaps, so objectionable as 
that of the New Magdalen and other English 
pieces that might be named, is far from healthy, 
but some antidote to the poison is provided by 
the fact that Louise, who is all along aware of 
the nature of the relations between her father and 
Rosalie, shows the influence of bad example by fla- 
grant misconduct, whereas Madeleine, who never sus- 
pects that Rosalie is not her mother-in-law, and who 
has been brought up away from home, is represented as 





a model to her sex, From a purely dramatic and 
literary point of view, the piece calls for high praise, 
and there can be no doubt that it will remain 
in the affiches for some time to come. The 
authors are M. Lafontaine, the distinguished actor, 
and M. Georges Richard. The former appears as 
Louvart, a character in which his subtle force and 
mastery of detail are exhibited with excellent effect. 
M. Landrol is robust and pathetic as Pierre ; the deep 
feeling infused into the part of Rosalie is well realised 
by Madame Fromentin, and Mdlle. Dinelli is not 
unsuccessful as the objectionable—we might say repul- 
sive—Louise. 

The first representation of M. Jules Clarétie’s new 
play, Le Regiment de Champagne, was given at the 
Théatre Historique last Friday week. The name of the 
“regiment” alluded to is familiar to every reader of 
French history. Formed in the middle of the six- 
teenth century by the Duc de Guise, it took a more 
or less active part in the wars which France 
undertook between that period and the French 
Revolution, and won so much distinction that to 
“be of Champagne” was one of the highest hon- 
ours a soldier could enjoy. The flag was of a green 
colour, relieved by a cross in white. By the way, 
it had nothing to do with the regiment of cavalry to 
which a somewhat similar name was given by 
Louis XIV., and which also distinguished itself in the 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
But let us return to M. Clarétie’s new play. The 
principal characters are two sons of a certain Count 
Arnoul de Pardaillan. One, Bernard, is legitimate ; 
the other, Roger, is not. Bernard—who is every- 
thing that is bad—leagues himself with the 
Comtesse de Nangis in schemes to take the life 
of Louis XIV., in whose reign, it should have already 
been stated, the action is laid. Before long the lady 
transfers her affections to Roger, and, finding her 
advances repulsed—for Roger is everything that is 
good—takes a dose of poison. Bernard is not deterred 
by the death of his accomplice from prosecuting his 
treasonable designs. On the eve of Denain, Roger 
detects his brother stealing out of the camp, evidently to 
apprise Prince Eugéne of the intentions of the French. 
He intercepts him; they fight, and Bernard falls. 
Immediately afterwards the battle begins, and Count 
Arnoul de Pardaillan is killed while fighting bravely at 
the head of the Regiment de Champagne. M. Clarétie is 
by no means to be congratulated on the work before us. 
The incidents are clumsily connected with each other 
and not unfrequently ridiculous in themselves, nor does 
the writing come up to the high level which the author 
has previously attained. Moreover, the piece can lay 
no pretensions to historical accuracy. The Tricolour 
takes the place of the White Flag on the stage, and 
Louis XIV., in common with all his soldiers, 
actually shouts, “ Vive la France!” M. Clarétie, it 
need hardly be stated, is a Republican of the 
most uncompromising type. Perhaps we have judged 
his play by a standard which he never seriously set be- 
fore himself. Le Regiment de Champagne was possibly 
intended less as a historical drama than as the ground- 
work of an imposing military spectacle. Regarded from 
this point of view, the performance must be pronounced 
very successful. The battle at the farm of St. Remi 
is one of those pictures which leave an enduring im- 
pression on the memory, and throughout tke piece the 
costumes and decorations are striking and in good 
taste. 

The Athenée has reopened with Le Coucou, a comedy 
in three acts, by MM. Hippolyte Raymond and Alfred 
Dumas. The story of this piece may be indicated in 
a few words. Le Cowcow is an association formed for 
the purpose of preventing infidelity on the part of 
wives. Each member is bound to keep an eye, not 
only upon his own spouse, but also on the spouses of the 
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others. The majority of the wives, however, fall victims 
one by one to various Lotharios, and Muzinaud and Ras- 
tagnol, the founders of the society, are grieved to find that 
they only have escaped the humiliation which they had 
sought to spare men in general. Need it be said that 
in the end each of these individuals destroys the hap- 
piness of the other? The morality of such a piece is 
by no means high, but it is due to the authors to say 
that, while their dialogue rarely fails in wit or gaiety, 
the equivocal situations to which the plot necessarily 
gives rise are handled in the lightest manner. M. and 
Madame Montrouge are at the head of the cast. 





IN BERLIN. 


#56 


EETHOVEN, the Shakspere of music, has had 
possession of the stage of the Royal Opera House, 
where Fidelio was joyfully welcomed last week. Only 
the superfine classes of English or musical society can 
comprehend the deepest perfection of the great master’s 
harmony so as to realise the lovingly reverential spirit 
in which Germans hear and study it. Praising the 
orchestra would almost be an insult, for to do so might 
suggest a possibility of its being capable of fault. But 
ear and hand are more faithfully accurate servants of the 
musicians owning them than the delicate, capricious, 
even disobedient voice will ever be ; and no singer in the 
morning ‘dare say, “ My song at night shall be abso- 
lutely true.” The vocal performance of the operatic 
artistes is, therefore, always liable to praise or blame. 
Little of the latter was deserved by Fraulein Brandt, 
who came forward at need as a substitute in place of 
Fraulein Hoffimeister to undertake the réle of Leonora. 
Her unusual dramatic efficiency and facility was again 
brilliantly displayed. With sure intelligence she caught 
the characteristic idea of her part; warm life breathed 
throughout the representation of it. One felt that she was 
using peculiar resources of love and zeal that must have 
vent. The passage, * Abscheulicher, wo eilst Du hin” 
(Monster, whither hastening!) was delivered in full 
glow of passion, and so likewise was the allegro of the 
aria, stormily applauded. The adagio, on the contrary, 
was a softer, sweeter outpour of song, pervaded by a 
trembling unrest of tone, suggestive of trouble. The 
emotional scenes, in the second act, gave fresh scope 
for the exercise of the artiste’s dramatic capacity. No 
moment did she forget that her voice must be the echo 
of Leonora’s soul. Herr Ernst played Florestan care- 
fully and boldly, although, perhaps, not giving 
the full meaning Niemann imparted to the réle. 
Nevertheless, in the fervour of the delivery of the 
somewhat trying exclamation, “ Leonora!” in the joyous 
duet, he fulfilled his arduous musical and dramatic 
duties valiantly. For power and fulness of tone, no 
Pizarro is better than the one represented by Herr 
Betz ; all the unrestrained strength of the orchestra did 
not affect his triumphant voice. Yet he has, perhaps, 
scarcely the required depth of tone for the full wicked- 
ness of the part. Fraulein Lehmann was a lively 
Marcelline, and the bass of Herr Fricka-Rocco sounds 
rather improved than deteriorated by recent exercise in 
fanciful plays. It is suggested that the grand 
Leonora overture, coming inappropriately between acts, 
would be more highly appreciated if it preceded the 
vocal music altogether. 

A visitation of no less a dramatic personage than 
Frau von Jagemann Baumeister, the Russian Imperial 
Court actress, to the Royal playhouse here was the 
cause of the production of the capital comedy, Geistige 
Liebe ; oder, Gleich und gleich gesellt sich gern, which 
may be translated, “ Platonic Affection ; or, Birds of 
a Feather Flock Together,” though this is a free and 
crude and rude rendering of the German proverb more 
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literally construed, “ Like and like love fellowship.” 
The piece has a solid basis skilfully worked upon; but 
the prevailing fault of it is the indeterminable age of 
the leading character, Frau Louise von Schlingen, who 
is an anachronic grandmother. Need we say that, the 
author having left her years in doubt, the actress elected 
to be young? Frau Baumeister, although coming now 
from a colder longitude, was for many years well known 
to the playgoers of Berlin during an engagement at 
the Residenz Theater. Her manner seems somewhat 
more faint than when she used to play rattling, and 
even rather coarse, scenes there. Courtly influences have 
probably improved her style at the cost of force. Her 
acting was, however, graceful, and she was very favour- 
ably received. The other characters were satisfactory, 
save Jenny, an ingénue, whose dramatic representative 
took too much pains to be naive. 

On the 12th inst., Hamlet, translated by Schlegel, 
was represented at this theatre; and on the following 
day, an operatic version of Twelfth Night. 

Operettas, of which Die schéne Galathee is by a lady 
composer, Frau von Suppé, Offenbach’s Dorothea, and 
Die Kohlen verkiufer, by J. Costé, have been produced 
at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtisches Theater. 








IN VIENNA. 





HE Italian drama, by Pietro Cossa, Messalina, 
slightly mutilated by the Viennese censor, was 
produced at the Stadttheater on the 11th September, 
but had only such success as is expressed in the con- 
ventional “ first night” applause. A good many plays 
derived from the history of the Roman Empire have 
lately been seen on these boards. Cossa’s work is 
certainly no masterpiece, but nevertheless quite de- 
serving notice. The general representation of it was 
good. Fraulein Frank was worth seeing as Messalina, 
and although a German critic complains that she 
should make the character more soft and womanly to 
be the Messalina of Juvenal, we do not think the 
satirist’s lines quite justify the suggested inference. 
To say that Herr Robert was an altogether impossible 
gladiator named Bito, is to say much and sufficient 
about him. Herr Lobe had scarcely the courage to 
make the Emperor Claudius so ludicrously bad as the 
author—taking a tolerably true view of history—con- 
sidered him. The actor’s play varied between Czesar 
and Biedermann, and when at the conclusion the heartily 
comic tone required by the author was really struck, 
the public did not know where they were. They 
laughed, but it was at the author. 
The Burgtheater, which has an unusual number of 
novelties in preparation for the winter season, will, 
before the end of the year, produce some notable works. 
Shakspere’s Lear is already announced as in rehearsal, and 
Director Dingelstedt has thoughts of putting Macbeth 
and Coriolanus on the stage with new and careful ap- 
pointments. Don Carlos, by Schiller, will be presented 
in a similar manner, Fraulein Hesse playing the Queen. 
First of the promised plays will be Wilbrandt’s comedy, 
Die Reise nach Riva, which appears on the 22nd inst. ; 
and then Der Hypochonder, by G. von Moser, that has 
prospered exceedingly in Berlin, and contains a splendid 
character part, probably destined for Meixner. Die 
Raben, also from the pen of the same prolific author, 
and, perhaps, his Reflexe likewise, may be anticipated. 
Two tragedies, Arabella Stuart, by Rudolph Gottschalk, 
and Rudolph von Erlach, by Franz Nissl, will also be 
given. The feminine staff of this theatre has been 
lately strengthened by new engagements, but the male 
contingent somewhat weakened through the unavoidable 
departure of its youngest “ comic man,” Herr Thinnig, 
for his native Germany to perform a year’s military 
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service. A delightful comrade he will be in the barrack- 
room, but if the regulation Bob Acres spirit which 
comedians invariably display on the boards carries him 
away in the course of any future engagement, he is not 
likely to gain much distinction in “ leading business.” 

Frau Friedrich Materna, who, in spite of illness, sang 
as Brunhilde on the last representation of Wagner’s 
Walkwre at the Court Opera-house, is not yet well 
enough to resume that réle,and Romeo and Juliet has 
been substituted, with Damen Ehen and Siegstadt, and 
Herren Walter, Bignio, Rokitansky, and Mayerhofer, in 
the chief parts. At the Carl Theater, Fraulein 
Hermine Meyerhoff appeared on Saturday as Marion 
in Das Pathenkind des Kénigs (The King’s God- 
child), a new three-act operetta by A. Vogel, which 
has been a long time in preparation. The Belle- 
Alliance Theater has produced a new comedy, called 
Friulein Stubenmidchen, adapted by L. Ottomeyer 
from the English of Oliver Goldsmith. 





IN MADRID. 
ANAGERS of the reviving theatres, long hushed 
in an idle siesta, now declare the best intentions 
for the season about to begin. Promises, plays, per- 
formers, and especially prices, are published by each. 
The Teatro Real issues what purports to be an alpha- 
betical list of the opera singers secured for its stage, 
and, with Hibernian inconsistency, places at the top of 
a truly Iberian prospectus the name of the renowned 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca above those of the prime donne 
Armandi, Belocca, Borghi Mamo, &c., who might claim 
initial precedence. ‘* Nevertheless,” says the director, 
in a final burst of speculative generosity towards the 
public, “the subscription prices will not be raised for 
the representations in which Mdlle. Lucca takes part.” 
At the head of the tenors engaged is Signor Gayarré, 
whose masculine manner and aspect, vivacity, and 
dramatic foree made him perhaps more famous in 
London last season than the quality of his voice entitled 
him to be. 

A still more elaborately detailed programme is put 
forth from the Teatro de la Zarzuela, which is under new 
management, determined, as it asserts, to keep the per- 
formances well up to the proper mark, and to stimulate 
native authors by availing itself of their co-operation, 
and producing their works, both old and new. Parti- 
cular allusion is made to El Salto del Pasiego, a pos- 
thumous piece by the disappointed poet, Don Luis de 
Eguilaz, for which a celebrated composer has written 
music. 

Signor Salas, who inherits the name of a distinguished 
contributor to Spanish lyric and dramatic literature, is 
to have an opportunity of proving that the fruits of 
the great experience and the talents of his predecessor 
have descended to him. Many new plays will be pro- 
duced as soon as the necessary preparations are made 
for them. Amongst these are El Concejo de Los Diez 
(The Council of Ten), a posthumous work of the 
popular and memorable Don Cristobal Cudrid, Heliodora, 
Le Virgen del Pilar, Les Emigrantes (a grand spec- 
tacular piece), Triste Chactas, A Casarse Locan, La 
Voz Publica, La Cruz del Perdon, Rosa de Mar, La 
Banda Del Nay, La Major de Maravillas, El Cam- 
paners de Begona, Por el Rey, La Diva, La Mar- 
jolaine, and El Pon-Pon. In the list of authors and 
composers we find, of course, the names of Offenbach 
and Lecocq. The director of the Teatro de la Comedia 
advertises his company, the number of proposed repre- 
sentations, viz., two hundred and ten, and the prices of 
seats for the season. A hint might be taken from Spain 
by our theatrical managers as to the specific statement 
of their charges for entrance, although the system of 
subscribing for a series of representations at any theatre 
in London, save the opera-houses, is, of course, rendered 
tmapplicable by the evil custom of “ long runs.” 





IN AMERICA. 





B* the mail which arrived yesterday we have 
received New York papers to the 6th inst. As 
was briefly announced by telegraph in The Theatre last 
week, Mr. Sothern reappeared at the Park Theatre, New 
York, on the 3rd, as De Lacy Fitzaltamont in the 
Prompter’s Box, or, as it is called in America, the 
Crushed Tragedian. ‘The portrayal,” says the New 
York Times, “ is a marvellously clever effort in point of 
‘make up,’ comparatively unexaggerated mannerisms, 
consistency, and dead earnestness. In appearance, 
De Lacy resembles the strange being who vibrates 
between the courts and the stage, and—heedless of 
the Italian proverb, Conte che non conta non conta 
niente—signs his letters to the newspapers with his 
Christian name. In speech and bearing he fulfils 
exactly the ideal of ‘a crushed tragedian’ as might 


- have been met twenty yearsago. De Lacy is exceedingly 


funny in the first act of the farce, and although he 
would be just as entertaining if less frequently seen in 
a briefer piece, the success of the Crushed Tragedian 
is wholly to be ascribed to his proceedings. Many of 
his sayings, being racy of the soil, may in future prove 
less effective than they did yesterday, when the “ pro- 
fessional element” of society was largely represented ; 
but Fitzaltamont’s Siddonian gloom and emphasis, and, 
above all, the unvarying sincerity and seriousness with 
which his business is transacted, cannot fail to be admired 
as romantic, and laughed at as uncommonly droll. There 
is much fun and much truth, too, in the change in the 
actor’s condition as he turns his back upon the “ legiti- 
mate drama,” and keeps step with the age. He buys a 
watch and chain as soon as he is engaged as lecturer 
with the * Carraway Indians,” and when, in the last 
act, he declares himself to be ‘“ Maximilian, the 
Mammoth Comique,” who is to be heard at four different 
music-halls every evening, the mystery of his quilted 
satin-lined coat and patent-leather boots is dispelled 
amid loud hilarity. At the close of the second act Mr. 
Sothern’s appearance is quite unjustifiable. It spoils a 
rather pathetic climax for the sake of a line or two, 
only written to re-introduce the ‘ star,’ and just then the 
‘star’ is not wanted.” 

Four hours and a half of a very extraordinary per- 
formance began Mr. Daly’s season at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre on the 5th inst. The audience was not over- 
flowing, but the theatre was comfortably filled, and 
it is somewhat within the truth to say that the 
Dark City, as the piece is called, was enjoyed very 
heartily. It is not difficult to reconcile this fact, the 
World remarks, with the statement that it was 
beyond doubt the most amorphous and inconsequent 
of all plays that have been produced within 
the memory of theatre-goers. It had a plot which 
was extremely and _ elaborately intricate, and 
around the plot revolved and caracoled, so to speak, 
numerous entirely extraneous things which generally 
provoked applause. The elaborate and excellent scene- 
painting—a view of the new Jefferson Market Court- 
house, Printing House-square and the City Hall fountain, 
the slums of the city near the East River bridge piers, the 
Grand Central Depét, a bird’s-eye view of New York, 
with the action of the play taking place on the nearest 
roofs—was worth all the commendation it got. 
But for the serious business of the play, the villany of 
Mr. Hardenbergh and Mr. Studley, the vivacious 
generosity of Miss Righ, the tender self-sacrifice of Miss 
Dyas, the audience cared not two straws. It seems ex- 
ceedingly hard upon such excellent actors as Miss 
Dyas—who made her reappearance here after a three 
years’ absence—Mr. Hardenbergh, and Mr. Fisher, to 
waste their dramatic efforts in furnishing the thread 
of unattractive seriousness upon which the attractive 


| silliness is hung. 
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EN PASSANT. 


HE Prince of Wales went to the Globe Theatre on 
Thursday, and the Duke of Connaught to the Gaiety 
on Wednesday and the Adelphi on the following day. 





Tue Duc d’Aumale witnessed the third representation 
of the Régiment de Champagne at the Theatre Historique 
last week. 

Mo.e. Tittens, who recently underwent a very painful 
surgical operation, is much better, and has been removed 
from Worthing to London. 


Sitenor Satvrni has been engaged to play in Vienna 
during the winter season, and amongst other pieces will 
undertake Timon of Athens and Coriolanus. 


Mapame Jupic had a narrow escape last Thursday from 
receiving personal injury. In the Rue de Boulogne she 
alighted from her carriage for a short time, and imme- 
diately afterwards a cart heavily laden with stones ran 
against and nearly destroyed the vehicle. Her coachman 
was seriously hurt. 

Mr. Compton died on Saturday night after a long and 
painful illness. For some time the state of his health had 
been such as to make his reappearance on the stage out of 
the question. His decase was not generally known until 
yesterday evening, and in our next impression we shall 
offer some remarks upon his rare talents as a comedian, 
and the loss which a large number of friends have sus- 
tained by the event. The funeral is fixed to take place at 
Brompton Cemetery to-morrow (Wednesday), the cortege 
arriving at its destination about twelve o'clock. 

Tue eldest daughter of Viardot has written a one-act 
comic opera. M. Gounod saw it, and is said to have re- 
marked, ‘That young lady will be the George Sand of 
music.” 

In Guinea Gold, Mr. Byron causes a subordinate cha- 
racter to sneer at the London Journal. Is this not 
speaking ill of one of the bridges which have carried him 
over ? 

Tue week before last a theatrical paper asserted that 
Camille had been withdrawn at Liverpool because it was 
a failure. Miss Dacre writes to state that such was not 
the case. The piece was withdrawn because it gave 
offence to the Catholic party, which is strong in Liverpool. 


“You are a smart fellow,” said that friend of actors, 
Mr. Montagu Williams, to a witness a short time ago, “I 
would return the compliment, if I warn’t on oath,” was the 
reply. 

Tue Leeds Mercury regards the stage and all that apper- 
tains thereunto with pious abhorrence, and accordingly 
excludes anything in the shape of theatrical intelligence 
from its columns. But, as a correspondent of the Figaro 
points out, it does not refuse to take theatrical advertise- 
ments, 

MDLLE. BERNHARDT, we regret to state, has met with an 
accident which threatens to keep her to her room for some 
days. During a rehearsal at the Comédie Frangaise she 
stumbled over a trap, dislocating her ankle. 

Mr. Swinzurye, in his article on Congreve in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, characterised him as the greatest 
English master of pure comedy. It is suggested that he 
meant impure comedy. 

Tue New York World, referring to the dramatisation by 
a Berlin lady of the Tourville case, says her piece leaves 
nothing to desire except that she would play the mother-in- 
law, and have the top of her head blown off while ex- 
amining the revolver. 





TERE has been a little storm behind the scenes at the 
Opera Comique. The comic opera prepared for that house 
by Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Sullivan isin rehearsal. The lead- 
ing lady, evidently not well read in the recent history of 
the London stage, had the temerity to suggest an improve- 
ment in the “ book.” The manner in which the suggestion 
was received made her feel quite ill. 

At the opening performance at the Folly Theatre on 
Saturday last one of the performers elicited hearty laughter 
by saying, “ We will be as quiet—as quiet—as a meeting of 
Westminster Aquarium directors!” The joke was inten- 
sified by the presence of Mr. Labouchere in the back row, 
and Mr. Wybrow Robertson in the front row, of stalls. 
Directly the performance concluded, Mr. Robertson was 
observed to make for the back row of stalls with great 
celerity. Mr. Labouchere, doubtless remembering an im- 
portant appointment elsewhere, had taken his departure 
before the curtain fell. 


Mr. Barry Suttivan will commence his next provincial 
tour on the 24th inst. It is darkly rumoured that the 
success of another tragedian has filled him with disgust. 
“Why,” he once tartly asked, “does this young man not 
stick to what he is fitted for—I mean meelodvama—and 
leave Shakspere to me ?” 

Mr. Macurre, while on his way to New York, halted in 
Chicago, and gave out, according to a correspondent of the 
Dramatic News, that he proposed “ to show the denizens of 
the Golden City (San Francisco) a season of unparalleled 
magnificence.” 

Miss Ciara Morris does not make the enormous profits 
some persons imagine. Luxuries are to her necessities, 
Whenever she plays she pays $10 to a physician to be in 
attendance behind the scenes, For evening attendance in 
a short season of Miss Multon her bills ran up to $300. 

Tue drawing-room of the Junior Garrick Club, now so 
rich in literary and dramatic associations, has been agree- 
ably redecorated by Mr. Mowbray, into whose hands the 
house and all thereunto appertaining have passed. 

Aas! Miss Boyle, the phenomenal Juliet of fourteen, 
lately in New York, has been found—so at least it is said 
—to be twenty-five. 

THE weather was bad—so bad, indeed, that, although 
Mr. Byron was to play in one of his own comedies at the 
Theatre Royal, even inveterate playgoers kept at home. 
The actor-author was asked by a friend fora box. “Iam 
sorry,” he replied, ‘‘to find the boxes are taken, but en- 
closed you will find an order for all the dress-circle seats 
which have not been booked.” 


Tuis week, at the Central Criminal Court, possibly before 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, Thomas Harris, dresser 
at the Princess’s Theatre, will in due form be put upon his 
trial, charged with purloining no fewer than eight pieces of 
soap, value 8d., the property of his employers. A phalanx 
of distinguished advocates have been specially retained for 
the prosecution, and the accused will be represented by Mr. 
Warner Sleigh and Mr. Kisch. The case excites consider- 
able interest ; indeed, special arrangements have been made 
by the proprietors of the evening newspapers to procure 
and publish as quickly as possible a verbatim report of the 
proceedings. Those of our readers who are going to 
Madame Tussaud’s for no other purpose than to study the 
face of Napoleon I. would do as well, when Harris’s case 
comes on, to visit the Old Bailey instead, as one of the 
witnesses bears a startling resemblance to the illustrious 
general. For all that, the prisoner will be the observed of 
all observers, since it is not every day that Kurrs and 
Bensons can be brought to justice, 
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Tue rights of foreign authors have been so persistently 
ignored by English adaptors and managers that we are 
glad to be able to make known an instance of fair dealing. 
M. Hervé’s operetta, on which Up the River—now being 
performed at the Folly Theatre—is founded, was never 
registered in England, and, being “ non-copyright,” the 
author had no legal claim on the adaptors; yet a cheque 
for a handsome amount was presented to him from the 
management of the Folly Theatre. 


Tue three-act comic opera, Z’Eclair, which is to be 
revived very shortly at the Opéra Comique in Paris, was 
the result of a wager. Until this piece appeared it was 
a generally received opinion that no comic opera could 
succeed without a large number of personages, handsomely 
dressed, and a profusion of choruses. Scribe, having laid a 
wager he would prove such was not the case, wrote L’Eclairs 
which has but four personages and no choruses at all. The 
piece was successful, and he won his wager. The music of 
the piece was furnished by Halévy. 

An American friend, who came across “Our Boys” at 
Venice, says that they have successfully disguised them- 
selves by growing a beard apiece. He was informed that 
they were compelled to do this, to get away from the 
foreign countesses who blocked up their tracks and lay in 
wait for them at all the hotels. But, if that beso, he can’t 
quite understand why they turned their calegons into 
advertisement hoardings, to announce the 856th time, 857th 
time, and so on, of Our Boys, whenever they went over to 
bathe at the Ledo. 


Tuis is Mr. Vezin’s reply to the last letter of Mr. 
Albery, given in The Theatre last week :—‘ The whole of 
Mr. Albery’s letter proceeds on the assumption that 
Dr. Davy is his unaided work and exclusive property. 
Both these statements I emphatically deny. Five years 
ago I had a correspondence with *Mr. Albery upon another 
subject of difference between us, The author’s claim to 
Dr. Davy was incidentally treated in it, and I have only 
to refer Mr. Albery to my letter, dated August 4th, 1872, 
as a statement of the case from my point of view. Although 
not intended for publication, he is at liberty to publish it 
if he thinks fit, I am most willing to submit both 
points of difference between us to arbitration, but I 
do not intend to continue this correspondence, and 
will close with a brief statement of facts, On the 21st 
of October, 1842, was produced at the Gymnase Dra- 
matique, in Paris, a comédie-vaudeville in one act, by 
M. Jules de Prémaray, entitled Le Docteur Robin. In 1849 
I saw a translation of this piece, by W. Friedrich, acted in 
Berlin. This version I translated and acted long before I 
knew Mr. Albery. Afterwards, at my request, and under 
my guidance, it was altered and nearly entirely rewritten 
by Mr. Albery and Mr. Wills ; the alterations in the plot 
are entirely Mr. Wills’s work. Mr. Albery did not invent 
the story, did not construct the plot did not devise the in- 
cidents, nor did he at the time claim the piece as his pro- 
perty. Now he writes :—‘J, then, at that time, was both 
author and proprietor.’ ‘ What right, then, has Mr. Vezin 
to tamper with my work?’ ‘The play was written by me.’ 
I am quite willing to pay Mr. Albery a fair price for the 
friendly work he did for me, but I shall never be able to 
admit the truth of these assertions until I shall have 
ucquired the rare faculty of looking a fact straight in the 
face and denying its existence.” 

Ir Stolen Kisses are sweetest, how superlatively sweet 
it must be to steal Stolen Kisses. At least, some one must 
have thought so, before possessing himself of a pirated 
copy of Mr. Paul Meritt’s new drama, In the teeth of 





public warning, this unprincipled person not only tasted 
the forbidden fruit, but wished to benefit himself by allow- 
ing others to share the sweets. But he made one slip in 
the reckoning—he overlooked Mr. Garner. When the 
thief and his agent were satisfied as to terms, and had 
handed the pirated copy to the supposed purchaser, the 
proprietor, Mr. Arthur Garner, with all the detective 
genius of Scotland-yard about him, opportunely enters, puts 
the manuscript into his pocket, and exits. Itis to be hoped 
that somebody will be hanged over the affair, even if Mr. 
Garner has to supersede Colonel Henderson to get it done. 

WE are pleased to hear that at least one actor has the 
courage to inform those ladies and gentlemen who take 
advantage of the most interesting portions of a piece for 
discussing their own affairs, that such a course is not only 
wanting in good manners, but most unfair to the acting. 
Perhaps the Royal servants had the box for that evening ; 
if so, we trust they will remember the pungent words of 
Mr. Macklin, and take seats in the gallery next time; and 
if they are wise, they will there discontinue laughing and 
talking during the performance. 


THE one-act comedy of Volte-Face, by M. Guiard, 
nephew of M. Emile Augier, is in rehearsal at the Comédie 
Frangaise. This piece was originally played for a benefit 
at the Porte Saint Martin Theatre, the cast including 
Malle. Broisat, M. Dupont-Vernon, M. Thiron, and Mdlle. 
Reichemberg. The first three will retain possession of the 
parts, but Mdlle. Reichemberg, convinced that the cha- 
racter allotted to her, a Breton soubrette, was out of her 
line, has wisely surrendered it to Mdlle. Samary. 

At the conclusion of a tragic account of Mr. Wyndham’s 
accident last year, a French paper said :—“ His two Swiss 
guides, not speaking French, were unable to extricate him.” 


Mr. W. G. WILts intends to write a new historical play, 
in blank verse, for Miss Viola Dacre, with whose perform- 
ance in Camille he expresses himself well satisfied. 


Mapame Dormevl1, wife of the once famous directeur 
of the Palais Royal and of the Vaudeville Theatres, died 
last week in Paris, in the seventy-seventh year of her age. 


THE preparations at Drury Lane Theatre for the autumn 
campaign there are nearly complete. The excellence, both 
dramatic and literary, of England in the Days of Charles I. 
is favourably spoken of. The lever du rideau will be an 
original comic operetta, the words by Mr. Arthur Matthi- 
son, who will himself appear in it, and the music by Herr 
Wallenstein. It bears the title of Barbazon; or, The Fatal 
Peas. Miss Harriet Coveney is in the cast. 


Tue Court Theatre will be reopened on the 6th of 
October, and the posthumous comedy by Lord Lytton will 
be the earliest novelty. The play was left unfinished, and 
Mr. Coghlan supplied the last act. 

Mr. GRAHAME, of the Strand Company, is now playing 
Charles Middlewick in Our Boys. 

A NEW comic opera from the French, called King Indigo, 
will be the next novelty at the Alhambra. The English 
libretto is by Mr. F. C. Burnand, the music by Strauss. 

Ir is announced that the Queen’s Theatre will shortly be 
opened by Mr. Alexander Henderson for performances of 
melodrama. We are enabled to supply the further informa- 
tion that Mr. Henderson will have the co-operation of 


Mr. Henry Labouchere as joint-manager, and that the stage 
manager will be Mr. H. B. Farnie. 


M. Amproise Tuomas and M. Halanzier have quar- 
relled, and Francesca da Rimini will not be brought out at 
the Opera this winter. It is hoped that the work may be 
secured for Madame Patti. 
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* In his new drama, the Régiment de Champagne, of which 
an account will be found on another page, M. Jules 
Clarétie revives an old song in reference to that illustrious 
body of soldiers. It bears date 1712 :— 

Marlborough a subi bien souvent 

Le feu de sa mousqueterie. 

Sous les canons qu'il va bravant 

Champagne accourt pour la patrie ! 

Dans la bataille, au premier rang, 

Son sang coulant par chaque veine, 

Il bondit, terrible et pimpant, 

Arborant la croix de Lorraine : 

Tous trainard nous géne, 

Champagne en avant ! 

Tue Théitre Taitbout is to be reopened on the 17th 

October, with a drama in four acts and seven tableaux, 
entitled Les Auberges de France. 


M. Cuartes AcCHARD, directewr of the Conservatoire at 
Dijon, and brother of M. Frederic Achard, the Parisian 
actor, died last week. 

Mp.ie. Gerorrry is about to sign an engagement to 
play at the Théatre des Variétés. 

Herr Swosopa, the opera-bouffe tenor, has taken the 
Opéra Comique at Vienna. 

Mo.iie. Cutom: has gone to Germany on a professional 
tour. 

Henrik Issen has in the press a satirical drama 
entitled Samfundets Stétter (The Pillars of Society), and 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson a novel named after the heroine 
Magnhild. 

Ir may be stated that Our Boys, translated into Italian 
by M. Chevalier Belotti-Bon, will be played in Italian 
cities during the winter under the title of J Nostri Bimbi. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
THEATRE. 


—~eoo—. 


AVING shown the necessity for the establishment. 

of a National Theatre in England, and described 

the constitution and success of such a theatre abroad, 
we have still some remarks to make on the possibility 
and mode of organising a similar institution here. 
First comes the question of State aid. Now, annual 
grants are already made for the encouragement of some 
branches of art. Would Parliament raise money, or 
difficulties, if a swbvention to a National Theatre were 
proposed? By way of reply let us ask two other questions 
capable of a more certain answer. Does the National 
Gallery, with its unchanging and, to many eyes, incom- 
prehensible scenes, do more to amuse and elevate the 
people than the drama under Government auspices could ? 
Do persons of ordinary tastes find, in a painting of the 
early Italian school, delight which the proper represen- 
tation of a good play would not afford? The desira- 
bility of extending the knowledge of Shakspere’s plays, 
by what we may call the original and natural means of 
representing them on the stage, no sensible member of 
the House of Commons would rise to deny. Voices 
might, indeed, be lifted therein against the State 
showing countenance to theatres, but the phrase 
“ necessary evils,” if uttered by a few, would be certainly 
met by the exclamation “ beneficial amusement ” from 
an overwhelming majority. Descendants of Mr. 
Prynne, no doubt, exist ; but the special causes of 
his vituperation of the stage have departed, and his 
arguments in the present day would therefore be life- 
less. A generation ago, although the stage itself had 
become purified by the presence on it of those whose 
virtue vied with their talent, its surroundings were 








still unclean. ‘Old men still creep among us” who 
remember the time when the lobbies of the theatre 
were lined with—shall we say—spectators, past whom 
no duly fastidious man led his wife or daughter. 
Nowadays one sees bright-hooded schoolgirls, un- 
escorted save, perhaps, by a boy-brother or elder sister, 
trip from their carriages or Strand lodgings into the 
theatre and out again at night, “nor dream of shame 
or harm,” and the only reflection of the passer-by, as he 
glances at the play-bill near, will be, “Can that piece 
really please them?” Suppose the principle of sub- 
vention carried, a dispute might then take place on the 
practical but minor question of amount. But should 
the sum asked for a foundation be deemed more than 
the country would like to pay, a committee might 
assess the requisite amount, or a sum altogether below 
objection be granted for an experiment during a limited 
period. 

Assume, however, the money voted, an edifice 
must be next found for the home of the national 
drama. Eventually one ought to be erected, but a 
commodious building—the Queen’s Theatre—in a cen- 
tral position, now standing empty, would be glad of a 
State tenant, and seems, from its size and shape, better 
adapted for the purpose than most of the others in 
town. Then a Controller must be chosen. This 
official should, we think, be a person of note in 
literature or art, and likewise in society. He should 
have, as his immediate subordinate, a practical 
manager, whose appointment should be subject to the 
confirmation of the House. This post might first be 
filled by the most competent actor and manager in 
London who would accept it. Three there are from 
amongst whom the choice might safely be made. It 
would be invidious to mention them unless one could 
write their names in a circle. A choice double com- 
pany would then have to be attracted to the one stage, 
and the temptations offered are unlikely to be withstood 
by many of the most eminent performers of the day. A 
good salary, a share of profits, the enviable social posi- 
tion which the sociétavres of the Frangais enjoy, the 
comparative ease given by occasional relief from duty, 
and the gratification to be gained, and above all, the 
reputation to be achieved, by acting plays of the highest 
class with associates of first-rate ability, would not fail to 
operate as strcng inducements on the minds of those 
who alone are worth securing—namely, those having a 
true regard for theirart. Could the actors and competent 
actresses now sparsely distributed in many theatres, 
where their individual merit is often lost amidst unfit 
surroundings, be collected under one roof, through the 
offer of the above-mentioned advantages, we think a 
company might be speedily formed, by which some of 
the best works in dramatic literature could at once be 
efficiently rendered. London has, within the last few years, 
seen more than two of Shakpere’s comedies satisfactorily 
performed, when an occasional combination of forces has 
happened. For instance, As You Like It, when Miss 
Robertson was Rosalind, Mr.Compton Touchstone,and Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, Jaques; and the more receutly-presented 
Merry Wives of Windsor, in which Mr. Phelps played 
Falstaff, Mr. Hermann Vezin Ford, and Mrs. John Wood 
and Miss Rose Leclereq seemed two quite Shaksperean 
women, that is, they were vivacious, graceful, and in- 
telligent, while the “ character” parts of the play were 
also properly filled. Due representation of tragedies 
might be expected to follow in time; but the tragic 
actors and actresses of the day may be reckoned on the 
fingers of a hand, and he must be rather a kindly 
counter who would proceed to even a plural number. 
In such tragedies as have been lately played, the com- 
pany may be likened to a lictor’s fasces, with a bright and 
trenchant centre capable of execution, but rather 
deprived of its operation by the bundle of—well, why 
should we work out the similitude? No doubt, in the 
most perfect company that could be gathered from 
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our present actors and actresses, there would be a few 
“lines” necessarily left open, but a hope might be 
reasonably entertained that these would not remain 
vacant long. The members should form an association 
under a charter similar to the Société of the Frangais, 
a partnership or guild, consisting of a limited number ; 
a committee of the members should have large powers 
of self-administration in manners of internal economy, 
not affecting the main principles of the establishment. 
A varied répertoire would, of course, be the chief 
feature of the scheme. It should be arranged monthly, 
and the performances announced daily. Une or two 
plays of the great masters should be put upon the stage 
each week, and in alternation with modern pieces, 
as is usual at the Frangais. No play should run un- 
interruptedly for a whole week. If at the French 
National Theatre a new drama is produced, even 
with the greatest éclat, it nevertheless is only 
represented two or three nights a week, classic 
and standard works intervening. Thus old and 
young, grave and gay, critical and simple playgoers 
have equal chance of finding amusement in turn. A 
London manager, under the present system, would be 
aghast if required to present such a weekly programme 
as the following, viz., Monday, Richard III. ; Tues- 
day, The School for Scandal ; Wednesday, Charles I. ; 
Thursday, The Merchant of Venice; Friday, Owrs ; 
Saturday, Pygmalion and Galatea ; with subordinate 
one-act pieces, also varied. Yet any one acquainted 
with Paris theatres knows that a similarly varied list 
of pieces is the rule at the Frangais. Last autumn 
we visited that theatre three times in four successive 
days, and saw on the 23rd October, Za Malade 
Imaginaire (performed by Talbot with indescribable 
finish, Mdme. Samary as his servant, and Mdlle. Baretta, 
his daughter, rendering the piece perfect); Le Luthier 
de Crémone, a poetical play in harmonious verse, and 
La Joie fait Peur, a domestic piece of most refined 
and pathetic kind; 25th October, Philiberte, a 
comedy of the old school, and Une Chaine, a comedy 
by Scribe ; and 24th October, Rome Vaincu, a new 
classic tragedy on a grand scale. We mention this 
fact to show that constant variety of dramatic enter- 
tainment at our theatres isas practicable now as it was 
some thirty years ago, when London managers were ac- 
customed to change their bills nightly. The Frangais 
system of double réles might likewise be adopted. It 
has two advantages, for it enables secondary actors to 
try and to exhibit their powers in primary parts, 
and also affords occasional rests to the leaders, 
who may not always be relieved by the alterna- 
tion of plays. For the supply of new members 
to the company there should be a staff of proba- 
tioners from whom members should be chosen on 
vacancies happening. In imitation of the Conservatoire, 
professors of the dramatic art might be attached to the 
Royal Academy of Music, and a limited number of 
scholars admitted to that institution for instruction by 
them, not only in the technique of their profession, but 
in the branches of general education which have direct 
relation to the drama. Pupils of sufficient age and 
promise could be drafted to the theatre. A reader of 
plays should be appointed to peruse all new works 
offered to the management. Authors might be com- 
pelled to send in with their MSS. concise abstracts 
of the plot and scenes, so that rejection of objection- 
able or foolish works might be facilitated. 

Such is the outline of the constitution of a National 
Theatre. The institution would be one in which the 
country would take an interest, and, if it were misma- 
naged, would, by right of purse, quickly and effectively 
complain. If well-managed, they would as readily and 
profitably maintain it. In no boastful national vanity 
do we assert the possibility of the institution becoming 
even superior to the Thédtre Francais. There is 
nothing to prevent it. English people appreciate and 





patronise the drama; England has produced as great 
actors as France, if not so many great ones. There is 
a force and depth of feeling in our national character, only 
restrained by what may almost be termed conventional 
mauvais honte, and which is -the first qualification of 
both actor and spectator. It is a kind of national 
hypocrisy of itself in us to parody our “ practicality,” 
and to suppress our inclination for sentiment and grace 
and the refinements of art. Our conduct perpetually 
gives us the lie. What inference is to be drawn from 
the thousands of novels that issue from our press, that 
even supply other nations with romance, that are read 
semi-surreptitiously, as pleasant relaxation, often by 
men of dryest intellect? ‘Why are we so influenced 
by oratory, so stirred by generous impulses? -Because 
we have instincts which should rather be cultivated 
than repressed — instincts understood best by the 
greatest one of us that ever breathed. For, lastly, 
we have a dramatist whom no playwright of another 
nation can rival. He is so high above Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliére, that our otherwise due respect for 
the French authors changes to disdain at the thought of 
a comparison between him and them. To perpetuate 
their works in freshness a National Theatre has been 
maintained during more than two centuries, and now 
flourishes exceedingly, while for the culte of our 
more universal genius a similar establishment has yet 
to be founded. Shall the foundation be postponed ? 
Shall Germany, with her noble intellectual ardour, un- 
satisfied by the possession of Schiller and Goethe, 
appropriate our “ Master Shakspere,” whom we un- 
wittingly neglect ? 








THEATRE AND MUSIC-HALL. 


—woe— 


N many quarters the music-hall has for a long time 
past been regarded as the natural enemy, or, at all 
events, the most dreaded rival of the theatre. Such 
legislation as attacks, whether directly or indirectly, the 
one, is supposed to be, pro tanto, beneficial to the other, 
much in the same way as any interference with the 
wine licence of the grocer is hailed with delight by the 
publican. Half-a-dozen managers will be eager to pro- 
secute the proprietor of a music-hall the moment that 
his songs or dances attain a too dramatic character, nor 
do we doubt that, if the authorities of a theatre 
were found attracting the public by illicit means, 
the music-hall people would be equally ready to 
demand the intervention of the law. So long as our 
system of licensing, whether by the Lord Chamberlain 
or by a bench of magistrates, stands in the way of free 
trade in the supply of public amusements, the pro- 
tected monopoly will inevitably be productive of 
antagonism of this nature, and each party will be more 
or less jealous of the privileges conceded exclusively to 
the other. 

As may readily be imagined, our sympathies are en- 
tirely with the theatresin a rivalry which, from many 
points of view, we regret to see rendered possible. 
These sympathies, moreover, are not aroused exclusively, 
or even principally, by our belief in the theatre as a 
possible social influence of the highest value, but by a 
well-founded distrust of the music-hall and its doings. 
It fell to our lot, some short time since, to test, by 
personal experience, the truth of the allegations made, 
in certain quarters, against the morality of the enter- 
tainments provided at our music- halls, and to try them, 
in detail, by the ordinary standard which would be 
applied to theatrical entertainments of a less ele- 
vated order. The result was by no means encouraging, 
pointing, as it did, to the inevitable conclusion, that, 
upon the whole, the evenings spent in establishments of 
this nature are distinctly degrading to their habitués. 
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When judged by the lightest test of average intelli- 
gence, these performances must be pronounced wofully 
wanting. They are, for the most part, ineffably 
stupid in themselves, whilst the execution of the 
silly ditties has not the slightest pretensions to 
art. A few instances, of course, could be picked 
out where a sprightly sense of comedy marks 
the delivery of a would-be comic song, where an 
appreciation of the element of character-acting is shown 
in a brief impersonation, where a certain amount of 
rude vocal power is developed, and, more frequently, 
where clever eccentric dancing is elaborated. But 
these are exceptions of the rarest order; oases of intel- 
ligence in a very wilderness of imbecility. The great 
misfortune, however, lies in the fact that where the 
music-hall song is not absolutely meaningless and 
devoid of point, its meaning is often objectionable, 
and its point is of a kind that it would be 
better without. We are not forgetting the feeble 
motto-songs, as they are called, in which persons are 
recommended “to paddle their own canoe,” or “call 
him back and kiss him,” or “ wait for the turn of the 
tide.” Unfortunately, as a rule, the refrain, or 
“motto” is the only portion of these efforts which is 
comprehensible; and the ditties which really keep the 
attention of the house are far more questionable in their 
propriety. Without going into particulars on this un- 
savoury subject, we have to affirm that not a few of 
the most popular music-hall songs of to-day, as 
of days gone by, depend upon double entendre 
of a nature so gross, that it would be hooted 
from the lowest theatrical stage in London. Sometimes 
the very title of the song will be absolutely devoid of 
meaning, unless it have the gloss of indecent application 
attached to it by those who join in the chorus; the words 
of the popular refrain will be mere senseless common- 
place until they are read by the lurid light of nasty 
suggestion. Not seldom, too, this suggestion will be 
pointed by the “spoken” sentences introduced from 
time to time by the “gagging” singer, who seems 
to feel that his privilege is given to him only for 
the purpose of being abused. In some quarters 
it is the fashion to tell us that the periodical outcries 
against the music-halls and their doings is dictated by 
an exaggerated squeamishness, that it is founded upon 
a sort of narrow-minded jealousy of the “people’s plea- 
sure,” that the exception is taken for the rule, and that, 
as a matter of fact, music-halls are far more respectably 
conducted places than their enemies would have us be- 
lieve. With regard to the squeamishness, we have only to 
express our conviction that if an accurate report were 
made of much that is said and sung in public by 
some of the most popular music-hall artists, the result 
would in all probability be an interference on the part 
of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. With regard 
to the alleged good conduct of these establishments, 
we have to urge that this fact only intensifies the evil. 
If music-halls were indeed, as some erroneously fancy, 
frequented almost exclusively by fast women and would- 
be fast young men, comparatively little harm would 
be done. The audience might be considered to have 
graduated in vice, and to have little to learn from jocose 
impropriety. But, as a matter of fact, all the better 
music-halls have a large class of thoroughly respectable 
frequenters, people capable of blushing and feeling un- 
comfortable the first time that they hear a “ broad” 
turn given to a comic song, or a nasty inuendo dragged 
into an apparently harmless ditty. or one reason or 
another—and to some of these reasons we shall 
presently refer in detail—they have come to regard 
the music-hall as the pleasantest place at 
which to spend a few spare hours of the 
evening; and the purer the entertainment pro- 
vided for them, the better are they prepared to relish 
it. How soon they may get to enjoy and to look for 
the highly-spiced dishes set before them, we need 
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scarcely say ; here, as elsewhere, the down-hill path is 
only too broad and easy. The larger portion of the 
fare set before them is, as we have said, insipid in its 
innocuousness ; and thus the elements of the feast which 
ought to be indignantly rejected obtain in consequence 
of their surroundings, an unduly favourable position. 
To this it may fairly be answered that if the decent- 
minded majority amongst the music-hall audience were 
really sincere in its wishes for a higher, purer form of 
amusement, it would not visit the music-hall, as at 
present constituted, at all, and would return to the 
theatres, where its absence is so keenly lamented by 
managers who are puzzled to account for its defection. 
Why does it not do so, and how comes it to pass 
that the music-hall is able thus to profit at the 
expense of the theatre? Is there, moreover, no way in 
which theatrical managers may borrow ideas from 
music-halls without following their rivals in their less 
creditable practices. We cannot but think that, just as 
the popularity of the music-hall is intelligible enough, 
so the theatres might usefully take a hint or two from 
their successful competitors. In the first place, we 
should do well to remember that amusement seekers, at 
any rate amongst the lower middle-class, go to their 
evening’s pleasure tired with their day’s work; and the 
worst place in the world for a physical rest is the rest 
afforded by a pit seat in the average theatre. To get 
2 fair place at any piece worth seeing, the poorer theatre- 
goer has to make one of a crowd waiting at the doors, 
has to run the risk of being separated from his friends, 
and then, once wedged in his uncomfortable seat, is 
practically compelled to stay in it until he decides to 
go home. For the same sum paid at the doors of a 
music-hall he will get a luxuriously-fitted seat, plenty 
of room to move about, and every facility for sitting in 
the midst of his friends. Furthermore—and this 
makes a great difference to a fully-employed man—he 
is not tied; he need not waste precious minutes 


watching a play that he did not come to 
see; he need not fear that his evening 
will be spoiled if he fail to begin his amuse- 


ment at a certain fixed hour. Instead of the 
sordid dusty dinginess so often ‘seen in the cheaper 
parts of the auditorium of the theatre, he will find 
surroundings made in every particular to look bright 
and attractive. Of course, too, the chance of obtain- 
ing refreshments, conveniently served, will weigh greatly 
with him, for he has not come straight from a late 
dinner ; and he will prize the possibility of smoking. 
Now, the fulfilment of many of these requirements, 
here hinted at, is for obvious reasons beyond the 
reach of the theatrical manager, nor would we wish 
to see him supply them if he could. But fas est ab hoste 
doceri; and he might assuredly learn much from his 
rival, especially in the art of making comfortable 
those whom he wishes to amuse. 








THE ITALIAN DRAMA. 


—_— +o 


N the fifth instalment of her treatise on the Italian 
drama, now being published in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Miss Phillimore deals with tragedy and 
comedy during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, with Monti and Goldoni. Vicenzo Monti, she 
says, followed close upon the footsteps of Alfieri in the 
terribile via struck out by that Michael Angelo of the 
Italian drama. The Aristodemo was inspired by the 
recital of Alfieri’s Virginia in Rome (1782). Deeply 
impressed by that play, Monti sketched out the plot of 
The discussion among 
the litterati of the day as to Alfieri’s style stimulated 
Monti to improve upon the rugged asperities and 
strained inversions which occasionally mar the grand 
passages of his fellow-tragedian ; and his success was 
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signal. The anguish of. Aristodemo, soothed by the 
tender compassion of Cesira, to whom, while still un- 
aware that she is his daughter, he feels drawn with the 
strong chain of parental affection; the attachment 
shown by the faithful servant Gonippo—all these 
make a series of beautiful and pathetic pictures. It is 
an awful drama, and the mere perusal of it is sufficient 
to stir the strongest emotions. In the third act there 
is a remarkable discourse upon suicide between Gonippo 
and Aristodemo, and the same scene contains the de- 
scription of the apparition of the spectre to the unhappy 
king. Aristodemo is looked upon as the best of Monti’s 
three dramas, although the other two—Caio Gracco 
and Galeotto Manfredi—have also obtained distin- 
guished laurels. Gracco shows a vigour and power in 
depicting the Roman character which can only have 
been derived from deep study of the classics. It would 
seem as if the ardent spirits of this century in Italy 
looked back fondly to the past, as though to learn from 
their Roman ancestors how to gain that liberty for 
which they sighed in vain. But Monti is careful to 
draw the distinction between the true liberty esta- 
blished on the basis of truth and justice and the 
lawless license at that time so vividly portrayed in 
France, founded on crime, and only maintained by the 
daily perpetration of new atrocities. ‘Their country’s 
name for ever on their lips, and never in their hearts.” 
In his description of the assassinated Consul, Monti has 
literally borrowed the language in which Shakspere 
paints the murdered corpse of Gloucester. The imita- 
tion of the English dramatist again appears in Galeotto 
Manfredi, Principe di Fatnza, Monti’s third and last 
tragedy, the character of Zambrino, the wicked courtier, 
exhibiting a close resemblance to Iago. But he is also 
painted from the life as a portrait of the author’s 
personal enemy. By the character of Ubaldo, the 
contrast to Zambrino, Monti intended to represent 
himself; and it is said that on one occasion, when the 
tragedy was being played, the’ allusion struck the spec- 
tators so forcibly that they insisted upon the repetition 
of the whole scene between the faithful and false cour- 
tiers. The argument of the tragedy, the author tells 
us, is taken from Tenducci’s Storia di Faénza. Monti 
was born in Alfonsina, near Ravenna, in 1754, and was 
educated at Faénza. His talents early procured him 
the notice of the papel legate at Ferrara, Cardinal 
Borghese, under whose protection he went to Rome. 
There he resided some years, and became secretary to 
the Duca di Nemi, nephew to Pius VI. He obtained a 
high reputation as a poet some time previous to the 
appearance of those tragedies already mentioned. Monti 
witnessed the rise and fall of Napoleon, some of whose 
victories he celebrated in his poetry. 

We have seen how great an effort was required to 
restore Italian tragedy, but it was a yet more difficult 
task to give stability to her comedy. The great writers 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Bibbiena, 
Ariosto, and Machiavelli, had once given it the shape 
and form of dramatic composition ; but their improve- 
ments were confined to their own comedies, and, with 
very rare exceptions, no writers worthy of note continued 
the task which these had begun. Thus, in the seven- 
teenth century we find the comic drama of Italy chiefly 
depending for its reputation upon the old commedie 
dell arte. Goldoni conceived the ingenious idea of 
enlisting harlequin and his troop in the service of the 
true drama, availing himself of the license they enjoyed, 
and the immunities they claimed from long prescriptive 
right. This was a work of time, and required all the 
skill and ingenuity of the greatest of Italian comedians 
before he could substitute the dialogues and plots of 
his own invention for the extempore jests and grotesque 
wit of the personages of the old Italian Mascherata. 

Carlo Goldoni was born in Venice in 1707, and from 
his childhood gave unmistakable signs of his passion for 
the drama. At the age of eight he wrote his first 





comedy—so good that his father would not believe it 
was his unassisted work. At thirteen he composed a 
prologue to the comedy La Sorellina di Don Pilone, 
by Gigli, in which he acted the part of the prima 
donna. It was represented at the Jesuit College at 
Perugia, the scene of his early education. He pursued 
his studies at Rimini, under the tutelage of the 
Dominican fathers, and there he fell in with a troop of 
comedians. Every night he attended their perform- 
ances, and was in despair when their engagement at 
Rimini came to a close. His voyage of three days in 
the Barca dei Comici seems to have influenced the 
whole of his after-life. At college he spent the time 
he ought to have devoted to his studies in reading all 
the plays he could lay hands upon, in every language ; 
and perceiving the inferiority of the Italian drama to 
that of other nations, he determined that it should be 
the work of his life to place it on an equal footing with 
theirs. Dismissed in disgrace from college for a satirical 
dramatic composition, called L’Atellana, in imitation 
of the old Roman farces, he nearly fled to Gravina at 
Rome, in the hope that he would take him, as a second 
Metastasio, under his protection; but, not having 
sufficient funds for the journey, he was obliged to return 
to his parents at Chiozza. What were they to do with 
him? From his father’s profession he had already 
turned with loathing; he thought in a moment of 
despair of entering a monastery. In the result he 
became enrolled in the corps of advocates at Venice. 

But law soon ceased to engross his attention. “The 
authors of comedy,” he tells us, “ were ill-paid, while 
the opera offered a prospect of an immediate fortune.” 
And so he wrote his Amalassunta. He read it to the 
director of the opera, who pronounced it to be a com- 
plete failure as an opera. You have written it,” he 
said, “on the true principles of tragedy, but 2 
And he proceeded to enumerate all the arbitrary 
arrangements and restrictions as to the number of 
ariette, and their distribution among the actors and 
actresses, which Metastasio had managed to observe 
without marring the poetical effect of his drama. 
Goldoni consulted a musical composer before he wrote 
his second opera. This he called ll Gondolier Veneto, 
and it appeared as an inter-mezzo to an opera called 
Belisario, shining all the more by contrast with this 
indifferent composition. Goldoni offered to rewrite 
Belisario ; his offer was accepted with joy by the troop 
of comedians, and when the Belisario was represented 
at Venice (1714), the effect produced surpassed their 
highest expectations. The Belisario had been supple- 
mented by two “ opere buffe,” also by Goldoni, a kind 
of dramatic composition which, although well known 
in Naples and Rome, had not yet made its way into 
Northern Italy. 

The comedians discovered that Goldoni was hence- 
forth indispensable to their dramatic arrangements. He 
lived with them on the most friendly terms, writing 
parts to suit this person and that, gratifying the whims 
and fancies of the prime donne, and turning their 
very jealousies and quarrels to account ; thus feeling his 
way by degrees to the reform which he had long medi- 
tated. The first step consisted in composing what he 
called a commedia di carattere, to be performed with- 
out masks, by contrast with the commedia a sogetto, 
the name given to plays with skeleton plots filled in at 
the pleasure of the actors. The Italian comedians were 
very tenacious of this privilege. They considered it an 
insult to their talents to be given a written part to per- 
form, and much disliked the trouble of learning it. 
Goldoni never obtained a complete victory over them, 
although he fought hard for it all his life. To pacify 
them, he wrote Le Trentadue Disgrazie di Arlecchino, 
to be played by their best actor, Sacchi. Little by 
little, now yielding, and now taking advantage of his 
concession, Goldoni advanced steadily on his way to the 
reform he contemplated. He devotes a chapter of his 
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“Memoirs” to the account of the origin of what he 
calls the “ four masks of Italy "—Pantaleone, a Vene- 
tian merchant ; Il Dottore, a jurist, or Doctor of Law 
of Bologna; Brighella and Arlecchino, Bergamese ser- 
vants, one a knave and the other a fool. Il Pantaleone 
and Il Dottore represent the parts of the old men, or 
fathers in the comedy ; the other two are subordinate. 
Pantaleone, the merchant, has always worn the Vene- 
tian costume, Venice being the most ancient mercantile 
city of Italy. Il Dottore, the lawyer, from the famous 
University of Bologna, is meant to draw the contrast 
between the man of learning and the man of commerce. 
He was always disfigured by a most hideous mask. The 
servants are Bergamese, because in Bergamo the two 
extremes of knavery and stupidity are most conspicu- 
ous. Brighella wears a kind of livery, and a brown 
mask, as a caricature of the sunburnt skin of the in- 
habitants of those high mountains. Arlecchino wears 
a coat of many pieces, to represent a beggar who 
patches his torn coat with rags and tatters of all 
colours and kinds. Goldoni laments over the neces- 
sity of the masks, as concealing all the play of feature 
and change of countenance, which often convey better 
than words the desired impression to the audience. 
For this reason he determined sooner or later to ex- 
tirpate the masks from Italian comedy. 

Meanwhile, he continued indefatigable in providing 
for the public amusement, and in return he was a 
general favourite. At one time, at Pisa, he was induced 
to resume the practice of the law; and he was making 
himself a name as an advocate, when, fortunately for 
the Italian drama, his scheme of life was again changed 
by tidings from Sacchi that he had returned to Venice. 
The temptation was not to be resisted. For a little 
while Goldoni still clung to the law, pleading by day 
and writing by night; but the arrival of a fresh troop 
of comedians at Leghorn settled the question for ever 
in favour of comedy. If Goldoni would only write for 
them, Médébac, their director, would engage the theatre 
of San Angelo at Venice purely for the representation 
of his plays. Thus the moment had at last arrived for 
the reform which Goldoni had long desired to effect. 
The theatre was opened, in 1747, with Tonin della 
Grazia, L'Uomo Prudente, I Due Gemelli Veneziani, 
which had brilliant success. In 1750 he wrote no fewer 
than sixteen new comedies. The first of these, JJ Teatro 
Comico, successfully exposed the defects of the com- 
medie dell arte, and the only one out of all this number 
which met with a bad reception was Il Giuocatore, 
because it reproved the gambling at that time common 
in Venice. Jl Vero Amico was esteemed by Goldoni 
as the best of the number. Médébac used every effort 
to retain Goldoni in the service of his theatre, but the 
dramatist agreed with a Venetian nobleman to write 
for the theatre of San Lucca, at that time in private 
hands. This was the period of Goldoni’s greatest fame. 
Among many excellent comedies, we select as the best 
the inimitable Smanie della Villegiatura, well known 
to all. It was invaluable at the time in exposing the 
extravagancies of the villegiatwra. At Rome, where 
he was summoned to write for another private theatre, 
the masks still reigned supreme. Goldoni saw them 
in their glory during Carnival, and then had the morti- 
fication to witness the ruin of one of his best comedies, 
Le Vedovu Scaltra, in their unpractised hands. The 

- fame of his plays having reached Paris, he received an 
offer in 1761 from the superintendent of the Royal 
Theatre of a two years’ engagement, remunerated with 
a much larger salary than any which he had yet received 
in his own country. He could not afford to throw away 
so good a prospect, and in a short time his preparations 
were made for leaving Venice. The comedy acted the 
night before his departure was Una delle ultime sere 
@ Carnevale, and had reference to the author’s farewell 
to his country. Goldoni was moved to tears when the 
theatre rang with applause, mingled with shouts of 








“ Buon viaggio: ricordatevi di ritornare, non man- 
cate!” 

But he never did return. For the remainder of his 
life—thirty years—he resided at Paris. He saw the 
last days of the ancien régime in all its splendour under 
Louis XV., following the Court from palace to palace, 
taking affectionate interest in the failing health of the 
Dauphin, teaching Italian to Madame Adelaide and 
Madame Sophia, who, in return, obtained for him from the 
Government an annual salary of four thousand francs. 
He refused the invitation of a London manager that he 
might not miss the marriage festivities of the Dauphin 
and Marie Antoinette, whom he saw “just above the 
horizon.” He continued to write comedies for the 
Italian theatre at Paris; but there, as in Italy, the 
comedians insisted upon commedie a soggetto, and 
Goldoni’s old difficulties were renewed. He never went 
to see their maimed representations of his comedies, 
but frequented the French theatre, where he beheld 
with a sigh the carefully-learnt parts and finished act- 
ing. “One of two things,” he exclaimed, on leaving 
the theatre; “either my countrymen must imitate 
their method of representing comedy, or I will write 
plays in French for the French comedians to act.” The 
continued obstinacy of the Italian comedians drove him 
to the latter course, and his Bourru Bienfaisant won 
for him a shower of applause and the high commenda- 
tion of Rousseau and Voltaire. Thus encouraged, he 
wrote another French drama, L’Avare Fastwewx, which, 
although well received, had not the same brilliant suc- 
cess as the Bourrw Bienfaisant. He also despatched 
from time to time comedies and operettas toItaly. His 
dramatic labours were varied by duties at Court, from 
which he retired in 1787, receiving a renewal of the 
pension granted to him by Louis XV. When the Revo- 
lution {broke out this pension was rudely :withdrawn 
by the party which came into power, and in his extreme 
old age he suffered severe privations. He died in his 
eighty-third year, January 8, 1793, a fortnight previous 
to the murder of his sovereign and benefactor. The 
day of his death the Convention Nationale restored the 
pension; but they settled on his widow an annual 
stipend of 1,200 fr. 

Goldoni has enriched the dramatic literature of his 
country with one hundred and fifty comedies in prose 
and verse, all eminently true pictures of domestic life. 
Like the good old-fashioned novel, he is careful to make 
unhappiness the inseparable companion of vice, and to 
crown virtue, after the proper amount of vicissitude, 
with its due reward. The rigid critics of his country 
pronounce that, had Goldoni had knowledge equal to his 
great natural gifts, had he written with more care, had 
his satire been finer and more delicate, he might very 
well have stood a comparison with Moliére. As it is, 
only five or six of his comedies, [1 Vero Amico, Il 
Padre di Famiglia, Pamela Maritata, La Famiglia 
del? Antiquario, Le Smanie della Villegiatura, La 
Locandiera, Il Bugiardo, are calculated to amuse a 
cultivated audience ; the others are farces, more adapted 
for the entertainment of the people. If, on the one 
hand, this want of knowledge mars the effect of Goldoni’s 
work, it proves, on the other hand, how great must 
have been his natural gifts to accomplish what he did 
in the reform of the drama! These gifts are indisput- 
able, and were never at fault. He possessed the keen 
eye of a critic in discerning the social defects which de- 
manded reform, an inexhaustible genius in finding 
varieties of character, a lively imagination to paint 
them in the brightest colours, consummate ingenuity 
in disentangling difficult situations, and, in addition to 
all these, a keen sense of humour, manifesting itself in a 
lively wit, which provokes the merriment of educated 
and uneducated alike. He has endowed Italian litera- 
ture with some unrivalled specimens of the true wit and 
masterly delineations of character which are the life and 
soul of good comedy. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CuHatTrEeRTon. 
This Theatre will re-open on Sept. 22, 
when will be produced a new Historical 
and Spectacular Drama, entitled 
ENGLAND IN THE DAYS OF 
CHARLES II. 
By W. G. Wits, Author of “Charles I.” 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 








At 7.15, 
A CUP OF TEA. 


At 8, 
A WIDOW HUNT. 
Mr. J. S. Clarke, &e. 
Followed by PAUL PRY. 

_Mr. John 8. Clarke, Messrs. Howe, D. 
Fisher, jun., Kyrle, Crouch, Weathersby, 
and Rivers; Mesdames Kate Phillips, 
Thorne, M. Rorke, B. Henri, M. Harris, &. 





ROxYaL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
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’ 
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Messrs. S. Emery, W. Terriss, J. G. 
Shore, F. Moreland, H. Russell, and F. 
Hughes; Mesdames Edith Stuart, L. 
Coote, Hudspeth, &c. The Great Mackney, 
E. Sharpe, and Miss Kate Seymour. 


At 10, 
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YCEUM THEATRE. 
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MARCH HARE HUNT. 
At 8, 
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Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses 
Virginia Francis, Ewell, St. John. &c.; 
Messrs. Ciifford Cooper, Odell, Edmund 
Lyons, Pinero, Jenner, &c. 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
MISCHIEF-MAKING. 
At 7.45, 

Byron’s New Sensational Drama, 
GUINEA GOLD; or, Lights and Shadows 
of London Life. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, H. 
Jackson, Stephens ; Mesdames Lydia 
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Under the Management of 
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LIZ. 
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Carton, Gould, Barsby, Chambers, Both- 
son, Wyatt, and J. G. Taylor. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessees and Managers, 
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Gara Basket. 


M R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 
St. James’s Horert, Prccapitiy. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


h R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


hN ISS ADA CAVENDISH, 


now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


me @e cle © OO EE. 

Communications to be addressed 

GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


R. CRESWICK, 

during his absence from England, 

desires that all letters for him, upon 

business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 

N RK. EDWARD TERRY. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 























M 7 ODELL. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 





Me: R. DOYLY. CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8. W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.50 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus is now out. 
Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 








NOTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 

WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 


“MHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—aA pply, 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
enalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the ons | with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
2, Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 











Books, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §e. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CHartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*« The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
royants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


ae 

The LIVES of the CON- 

JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 

of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 

“The Old Showman and the Old 

London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8yo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 

vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.” —Era. 


“He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are iceeetel tn theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


‘One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey, 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

** Mr. Hindley has bene ape together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o ithem do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.’’— Public Opinion, 

“* Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 








MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


[* consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
a of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists ive been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 
COMMITTEE : 


8. B. Bancrort, CuarLEs MaTHEWws, 
J. Boosey, JoHN Murpuy, 

J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 
F. B. Cuaiterton, |J. R. Prancu#, 

J. S. CLARKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SULLIVAN, 


JOHN Hare, Artn’r SWANBOROUGH, 
FrepEerick HawkIns,| Toomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

Davip JAMES, GopFrey TURNER, 

A. B. KEtty, EpMUND YATES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


POC ca cesssescvasiccsastenseancnresvevesce 
8. B. Bancroft, Esq...... 3 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq 1 
Messrs. Boosey & Co 5 
Licnel Brough ............. 1 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq.... 2 
ae TINIE cr okaticesscevctisacsncedessvavessece 2 
Bio Big Sy BOE sv cvcnescessscccesecesescascsae 5 
J. 8. Clarke, Esq. ....... 5 
Geo. Coleman, Esq... 1 
J. W. Davison, Esq. 5 
D. Davison, Esq.... 1 
Wn. Elgood, Esq. ... “a 
Be TE sons cdnciissnsncoevenecescenssncecessses 2 
OP pie I TIE cccb icon cecccscscevsvevaseueescsose 2 
C. L. Gruneisen, Esq. . 5 
John Hare, Esq. ...... 2 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 2 
Henry Irving, Esq.... 5 
Messrs. James & Thorne ; 5 
J. Jefferson, Esq. .......... vo 
LING Ml. " gectsedncocccessssyscsnicsnseeesiont 2 
2 
2 
1 
5 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 














(kf ee 
Lord Londesborough 
Professor Macfarren 
F. A. Marshall, Esq. 
Mrs. F. Marshall...... 
J. W. Marshall, Esq. - 
di IIL, sccncecsnepsceuseateseeceuiaibone 
Se IE IIR cues, esetescapnhecescdveirerenncey 
John Murpby, Esq. 
H. Neville, Ksq.... 
Lord Alfred Paget 
J. Pittman, Esq.... 
J. R. Planché, Esq. om 
Chine, Bamtheys Tt. oiscccececsessscovesssessocesccesses 
ee, 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq..... 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. ....... 
Arthur Swanborough, Es 
A” eee 
©. W. ‘Thom son, Es 
J.L. Toole, Esq........... ie 
NE WCOG, Biases cccncesessescocecesccsesecene 
Per J. W. Davison, Esq. 
enn 1 
John Simon, Esq. ....quifigye..ssssseeesereeeees 1 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
MCOE GEMRGe, TOG, occ csicceeceseccesseccceees 0 
Cee OS een 1 
po eee 1 
Be Be, Cs, BIN nccceccccescorcccscccoeece 
z= T. Duffey, Esq. .... 
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Murray Marks, Esq. . 

C. W. H. Wyman, Es 

_ ie SPE on 

George cng Esq. «2.00. * 

ey SS "eee 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 

fo CBO, TOG. .cccccccccsessccccccecnerescocccecee 

I, BE BIR esccnas secevescvesscosessctecs 
Per Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 

fi 8 

CS ae 

Miss Ada Swanborough 


* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
Se es NNN, Mle, onesecescerscensenecccedasceossee $20 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. . . 
Charles F. bee gy Esq.. 


on 
me 


i 








Sydney Cowell, Esq. .... to? ae 
anny Davenport ....... .. $25 
NS SI Ny sxacescecavcosecstoscswosqecessse $25 


. < + (3 _ SER RRrRCRNRRNEaR: $1 
Honorary Treasurer— 
WituiamM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. MarsHatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 





Printed for the Proprietors by OC, W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C., and Published at the Office of “Tus 
THEATRE,” 81, Great Queen-street, Londou.— 
TvuzspDay, September 18, 1877, 





